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lem ; then, successively conquered and partially destroyed by Saladin, Safaddin, 
Richard I. of England, and finally under Melik el-Adil, it was more than once the 
scene of terrible bloodshed. In the earlier Christian centuries, from Constantine 
the Great to the Arabic conquest under Osman (A. C. 636), Joppa was a Bishop's 
see. This dignity was renewed and endowed by the crusaders, the town was fort- 
ified and adorned by Baldwin I. and Lewis IX. of France, and the district, raised 
into a palatinate, given over to the knights of St. John (A. C. 1126); but the city, 
after its repeated devastations, was so completely impoverished and depopulated 
that travellers in the sixteenth century only found a few dilapidated huts. From 
the seventeenth century it began to recover ; furnished with quays and strength- 
ened by walls, it was enabled to oppose to the French army under Kleber some 
resistance ; it was, however, taken by assault, then fortified by the English, and 
finally enlarged by the Turks. At present Joppa is the seat of a Kheimakam 
subordinate to Jerusalem, and has about 8,000 inhabitants, of whom at least two- 
thirds are Mohammedans. Owing to the wonderful and still unimpaired fertility 
of the soil, to large exports in corn and fruit, especially oranges, watermelons, and 
figs of exquisite quality, owing also to a not unimportant trade with Syria and 
Egypt, and, not least, to its most favorable position as the chief landing place of 
the pilgrims and visitors to the Holy Land, the town has succeeded in attaining a 
certain degree of prosperity, which, it may be expected, would be materially pro- 
moted by the construction of the contemplated railway to Jerusalem and the im- 
provement and extension of the harbor, provided that the municipal council which 
has been appointed to support the governing mutesellim, proves efficient. — From 
Italisch, Bible Studies. 



Law and Legislation among the Hebrews. — There is one remarkable fact in He- 
teew history which seems to have been overlooked. At no time during the five 
•centuries covered by the monarchy (1100-588 B. C.) is a word said of a body of 
laws enacted or codified by any of the kings. That silence of the writers who 
have recorded the rise and fall of the kingdom is made more impressive by the 
one law, and the only one, which is ascribed to a king — David's regulation for di- 
viding the spoils of battle between the army in the field and its baggage guard. 
A thing so small in itself brings into bolder relief the fact of no prince either in- 
troducing new laws into the country, or reducing old customs to writing and giv- 
ing them the force of law. Evidently a law code existed before a king filled the 
throne of Israel. At the choice of a king for the first time, Samuel the prophet 
acts the part of a lawgiver ; but never, except in the one instance referred to, are 
Hebrew princes represented as exercising this office. They make no show in his- 
tory save as administrators or breakers of a code of laws already in existence. A 
position so singular is filled by the kings of no other nation whose annals have 
come down to our time. Of the power of law among the Hebrews too much can- 
not be said. Their proverbs, their popular speech, their songs, and the events of 
their daily life are full of its praises. Everywhere is seen the reign of law. But 
the rulers never pride themselves on making new or codifying old laws. They 
build and endow a magnificent temple, they restore a neglected worship, they re- 
pair a temple that has been burned or has fallen into ruins. They rearrange the 
recognized ministers of religion according to their ideas of what is fitting and hon- 
orable ; they fortify cities and equip armies at their will, or according to their 
ability. But we never see them ordaining new laws, or altering old laws to meet 
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the changing needs of society. Always do they appear as if their hands, quite as 
much as those of their subjects, were tied by an existing code. A law of the 
land, given before kings began to rule, seems to have stood high above both 
throne and people. Unquestionably, a relation so unusual, subsisting for five 
-centuries, is a peculiarity which distinguishes Hebrew history from the history of 
every other people. No romancer could have invented the idea of laws, once 
given, remaining unchanged, without addition and without subtraction. Still 
less could a series of historians have imagined the idea of subjection to these an- 
cient laws in a race of princes, some of whom were conquerors, some tyrants, and 
some obstinate to their own and their people's ruin. To call this the result of a 
designed concealment of facts is an incredible explanation of the silence. The 
writers had nothing to conceal. They knew that these kings dared not add to or 
alter the people's law-book. Part of it might be set at defiance for a time, but 
their pages showed the ruinous consequences of this course, and the power of the 
law to vindicate its majesty. These writers recognized certain well-marked 
boundaries, within which the national code confined both king and people. Full- 
est freedom of action was allowed to them if they did not overstep these limits ; 
no freedom whatever was given to either prince or people to travel beyond. We 
must therefore go to the history itself to ascertain the beginning and completion 
of the law code which attained to this paramount rule in the nation. A law- 
book, once given and remaining unchanged for centuries, is pronounced an im- 
possibility. But theoretical views of the possible or the impossible have no place 
in the matter. We are dealing only with facts, and these carry us back for the 
beginning of a law-book to the sojourn of the people in Egypt. — James E. Sinie, 
The Kingdom of All Israel. 
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Pirke Aboth. — The Mishna is divided into orders, the orders into treatises, the 
treatises into chapters, and the chapters into sections. Pirke Aboth, or Chapters of 
the Fathers is one of the treatises of the fourth order, Nezikin. It contains moral 
precepts, maxims and apothegms of many learned Jews who flourished in the cen- 
turies preceding and succeeding the Christian era. As a compendium of practical 
ethics it is highly esteemed by the Jews, many of whom give it a place in their 
prayer books, and at certain seasons use it liturgically in the Synagogue. The Ger- 
man Jews recite it publicly on six successive Sabbaths between the festivals of 
Passover and Pentecost. Pirke Aboth is occasionally cited in commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures and in discussions on the Old Testament text. It contains six 
chapters, the last of which is supplementary. The first chapter states that Moses 
received an oral law which through Joshua and the Elders was transmitted to the 
men of the Great Synagogue. The three words of this august body are given : 
"Be deliberate in judgment: and raise up many disciples ; and make a fence to 
the Law." Simon Justus and Antigonus then speak. To the close of the fourth 
chapter are reported the utterances of Rabbis who flourished from B. C. 200 to A. 
D. 200. The fifth chapter, except at its close, contains no sayings of the Fathers, 
but forms a series of groups of ten, seven, four and three things. In this classifi- 



